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ASSISTING AT MASS LITURGICALLY 


S a pioneer of the liturgical movement for more than thir- 
ty years I may be allowed to express a few thoughts 
which are the result of many theoretical discussions 
and practical observations. Thirty years ago the litur- 
gical movement, then still in its infancy, considered 

it as one of its principal tasks to oppose and indeed to abolish 
the ‘‘subjectivistic’’ manner of assisting at holy Mass then gener- 
ally current among the faithful. This was obviously a legitimate 
and desirable objective. The promoters and friends of the liturgical 
movement tried to overcome the subjectivistic practices by urging 
the use of the Roman missal during Mass and especially by intro- 
ducing the ‘‘Missa dialogata.’’ Generally speaking this too was 
something absolutely correct and laudable. 

It seems to me, however, that since we all agree pretty well 
about the correct principles, we should avoid becoming pedantic 
in applying those principles in every and all circumstances. It was 
a sign of Roman virtue to know how to “‘nuscere tempora tem- 
poribus”’; and speaking as a Benedictine, I might add that a certain 
freedom of spirit has also been a characteristic feature of the Bene- 
dictine tradition throughout the ages. Since moreover such free- 
dom of spirit prevents discouragement among those faithful who 
cannot walk on the highest paths of liturgical piety and likewise 
pays benevolent attention to the difficulties experienced by others 
who do not yet fully understand the value of the liturgy, it will 
also more readily gain hearts for the liturgical cause than will the 
burning zeal of an extreme reformer. 

My standpoint regarding our attendance at holy Mass is this. 
On principle, the best way of assisting in the holy Sacrifice con- 
sists in using a Latin or English missal. We should at least never 
lose all contact with the prayers and actions of the priest at the 
altar and thus become “‘individualistic.’’ On the other hand, we 
must be allowed to act liturgically in a manner that really corres- 
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ponds to our age, character, vocation, state of grace and present ’ 
external conditions. Concretely: 1) pleasure in the external beau- | 
tiful forms of a liturgical function must not a priori be called 

“superficiality,’’ since often enough, especially in the case of the 
simple faithful, it is their only possible manner of sharing in a 
public celebration. 2) The wish to do justice to one’s own indi- | 


viduality is not the same as individualism. 3) The occasional desire 


on the part of the professional men to keep at a certain respectful 

distance from the great objectivities in our religion and their cor- 

responding disinclination to participate actively in rites and cere- | 
monies is not necessarily a sign of religious indifference or cold- 

ness, 4) Again, very strong affections and unusual manifes!>tions 
of interior emotions, especially on the part of good pious women, 

must not a priori be dismissed as “‘sentimentality.’’ In brief, ‘‘unus 
sic, alius vero sic.’’ Let me exemplify all this by describing three 
pontifical Masses celebrated in earlier days. 


In the house of the noble Roman, Narcissus (we know him from 
St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans), a happy excitement could be) 
observed on one of those days which the Roman Christians had| 
learned to call ‘‘the day of the Lord’’ from their Oriental brothers. 
Many guests, wealthy aristocrats, modest shopkeepers and crafts- 
men, and a great number of poor people, had appeared. Prominent 
among their number were quite a few women of the higher classes 
of the Roman population. The servants of the house, themselves 
also Christian, had put on their best clothes. Everybody was) 
looking forward to the great event of the day — the celebration of) 
the holy Eucharist by the most venerable Apostle Peter, the vicar 
of Jesus Christ and first bishop of the fervent Roman congregation. | 


The guests had entered the large Atrium of the house (church 
buildings with their sacred atmosphere did not yet exist) through 
a rather small corridor that could be closed by a door. Those who! 
were of noble birth had been met at this door by two servants 
who carried burning candles in their hands and conducted the in- 
vited guests through the Atrium to the head of the family, our 
Narcissus. He was seated at the other end of the Atrium, opposite | 
the door before-mentioned, on a fine chair of white marble on} 
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ASSISTING AT MASS 


which he had laid his white toga. The members of his family 
surrounded him. Heartily he greeted the newcomers and presented 
them to his wife, his children and his other friends. They all ad- 
mired the beautiful arrangement of flowers around a small pond 
in the center of the Atrium, in which gold fish were gliding over 


| the shining golden mosiacs on the bottom of the pond. Between 


this pond, which, as we know, was the center of all Roman houses, 
and the chair of marble in the niche at the back of the Atrium, 
one could observe a small altar; on it, Narcissus had in former 
days sacrificed to the “‘penates,’’ the gods of his family. On this 
morning however it was enclosed in a wooden box placed over it 
to serve as a table for the eucharistic celebration. Had this not been 
done, the venerable Peter would have refused to use the pagan 
altar. To the right and the left of the dais in the niche some 
benches had been placed. On festival occasions the children of Nar- 
cissus were accustomed to sit on them. This morning however 
they were reserved for the seven companions of the Bishop who 
were expected to come with him and were called “‘deacons.’’ While 
Narcissus entertained some members of the Roman aristocracy 
his wife and older children went to see the other Christians, 
especially the poor, who by now had filled the four “‘Porticus’’ 
or porches that framed the Atrium. Some of these guests were 
lively fellows who could not help chatting and expressing their 
admiration for the beauty of the house. They recalled the day of 


_ their baptism and first holy Communion and lamented the death 


of the kind deacon Agapitus who had become a martyr. Some of 
them had been sons of Israel before their conversion, others had 
belonged to a pagan confraternity. Now they were all united in a 
spirit of fellowship and were eagerly looking forward to the 


_ eucharistic celebration; in fact, they were rather proud to receive 
| holy Communion together with the aristocracy from the hand 


of their beloved and highly revered Bishop. Now and then the 
poorest among them looked furtively at two big tables which had 
been placed at a short distance from the altar and on which the 
wealthy members of the congregation were soon to place their 


| gifts for the indigent Christians. The servants of the rich Chris- 
a} tians carried these gifts in big baskets. 
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When St. Peter had made his appearance at the door of the 
Atrium seven servants with burning lights bowed to him as to 
the noblest of all guests and conducted him to Narcissus. The 
latter immediately arose and asked the Apostle to take his place, 
leaving his white toga on what was now the episcopal throne. 
The seven deacons sat down on their benches, and four Christians 
skilled in singing psalms and the newly composed liturgical hymns 
placed themselves near the altar. Meanwhile the servants who had 
met the Bishop at the gates of the Atrium had put their lights 
on seven magnificent candlesticks between the altar and the pond. 
Indeed, it was a lively and colorful picture that presented itself 
to those Christians who arrived a little late. They also saw— 
I forgot to mention it before—that a loaf of wheat bread and a 
silver vessel filled with wine had been placed on the altar, over 
which a fine white cloth had been draped. Furthermore they ob- 
served that the dome over the Bishop’s throne was decorated with 
red velvet and silk that reminded one of a rainbow. 


The service began with the reading of passages from the Old 
Testament and from a letter that the other great Apostle, Paul, 
had just sent to the Christians in Rome. A general hum indicated 
the pleasure of the audience. Some had in fact to be admonished 
not to be too loud. After the four chanters had sung a few psalms, 
a deacon approached St. Peter and received a scroll of parchment 
from him. On it Mark, St. Peter’s faithful companion, had writ- 
ten the Gospel just as St. Peter was accustomed to preach it. Some 
cf the very Roman Christians now present had in fact asked him 
to do so. While the deacon was reading several of the episodes in 
the life of our dear Lord at which St. Peter himself had once been 
present, the old Apostle nodded thoughtful confirmation, and his 
eyes, which had rather darkened from his much weeping over his 
threefold denial of his divine Master, again became bright. “‘Look 
at the Bishop,”’ a fellow in the porches called to his friend, and 
a deacon had to go over and tell him to keep silent. The trouble 
was that the faithful in those days did not yet have a printed 
missal in their hands which would have prevented them from 
looking around. They did not understand all the words of the 


f 


reading or of the psalms that were sung. It was as in our own day / 
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ASSISTING AT MASS 


when in St. Peter’s in Rome ten thousand people are humming 
a solemn Te Deum. Do not ask them whether they really under- 
stand what apparently is giving them much holy joy. 

To the great pleasure of the poor the tables near the altar were 
now heaped high with the many alms of the wealthy Christians, 
and the deacons began to reflect how they might best distribute 
all those eggs, fruits, vegetables, chickens, etc., at the banquet that 
would follow the celebration of holy Mass in the Atrium. 

And now St. Peter himself intoned “Sursum corda!” and 
everybody knew that a great silence had to be observed during 
which they all reverently bowed their heads. Deep was the emo- 
tion in the hearts of all, even of the most light-hearted and loqua- 
cious among them, when the first Pope sang: ‘‘Receive ye and 
eat: this is my body which has been broken for you; this is my 
blood which is shed for you; when you do this, you perform my 
commemoration” (Cf. St. Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition). 
Their strong faith told them that through their Bishop’s words and 
action Jesus Christ together with His death and resurrection had 
become present among them. They experienced that they were in 
truth redeemed, that they formed a new human race, future citi- 
zens of heaven. The young man who shortly before had been a 
little too loud prayed in his heart: ‘‘O Lord Jesus, Thou knowest 
that they often call me a villain. And indeed I am a bad fellow. 
But Thow knowest also that I love Thee with my whole heart, 
and that I am looking forward to becoming a martyr. And say, 
canst Thou please see to it that that deacon Cletus will give me 
some chicken at the Agape. It’s been a long, long time since I got 
the last bit of meat.”’ 


Standing upright around the altar, all present received holy 
Communion in their open right hands and touched their eyes with 
the divine Food before eating it. (They regarded the Blessed Sac- 
rament as a “Holy Thing,”’ the living body of Jesus. It is only 
since about the twelfth century that the holy Eucharist has been 
regarded primarily as a ‘‘Holy Person.’’) When the distribution of 
holy Communion was finished, all of them, rich and poor, young 
and old, wholeheartedly felt that they were brothers in Christ, 
members of Christ’s mystical body. And now the Agape, i.e., the 
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banquet of love followed, at which Narcissus and his family en- 
tertained the poor—and at which Deacon Cletus could not help 
offering a small piece of chicken to a boy whose tricky eyes asked 
for it in such an irresistible way. 


So much for our description of a high Mass in the first cen- 
tury. What about the manner in which the Christians took part in 
it? I hope that nobody will have doubts about the correctness of 
their liturgical ideas and practices. As far as I can see, our first 
ancestors in the Catholic faith in assisting at holy Mass wanted 
to carry out the following program. First, they came together in 
order to manifest their community spirit, since they formed a 
“congregation” or an “‘ecclesia’’ and not only a sum of Christian 
individuals. Certainly this was something very important, and 
certainly also it corresponded to the wishes of Christ. Secondly 
they honored their Bishop and the other clergy by attending. A 
truly Catholic idea! In the third place they desired to be given the 
fruits of our redemption for which they looked with the confidence 
of children conscious of their faith in and love for Christ (“quor- 
um tibi fides cognita est et nota devotio’’). At the same time they 
wanted to share in Christ’s Sacrifice in order to glorify God 
(‘‘unde nos et plebs tua offerimus’’) and to become more and 
more ‘‘an other Christ.’’ With great simplicity of heart they ate 
the flesh and drank the blood of Christ, considering them as the 
proper food of a Christian who is a member of the Body of Christ. 
Furthermore they embraced each other in sincere brotherly love 
and encouraged each other for the martyrdom that was to come. 
We do not hear that they performed long prayers. Spontaneity was 
a characteristic feature of their religious doings. Was this manner 
of assisting at holy Mass not something beautiful, elevating, com- 
forting, and at the same time naive and simple? Who of us will say 
that he would have known how to behave better than they during 
such a eucharistic celebration? 


Well then, let our good farmers, craftsmen, shopkeepers, arti- 
sans, railway employees, paper boys, shoe-shine boys, etc., go to 
holy Mass on Sunday mornings in order that they may share in a 
holy, joyful, encouraging and brotherly celebration after a week 
full of work, trouble and sorrow. If they join the Missa recitata, 
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ASSISTING AT MASS 


they do something very laudable. But if they do not, there is no 
reason to worry about them so long as they devoutly pay atten- 
tion to the priest’s liturgical actions. After all, they have “esprit de 
corps’ regarding the whole congregation, they revere their priests 
as the representatives of Christ, they have confidence in Christ’s 
work of redemption, they love God's honor, they hunger for spir- 
itual food, they resign themselves to God's holy will, they: practice 
charity to their fellow Christians, they enjoy the beauty of the 
liturgical rites, they are ready to give testimony to Christ, they 
hope for their eternal salvation, they repent of their sins. Are all 
these attitudes not a worthy sanctification of the Lord’s day? And 
are they not liturgical? Let us not forget the beautiful offertory 
verse of the Mass of the dedication of a church: ““O Lord God, in 
the simplicity of my heart I have joyfully offered all these things: 
and I have seen with great joy Thy people here present: O God of 
Israel, keep this will. Alleluia.” 


Dear reader, do not say: ‘““This means the end of the liturgical 
movement.” If you say so, you do not understand my intention. 
—Come with me to another pontifical Mass. 


More than thirty years had passed since St. Peter’s Mass in the 
house of the Roman Narcissus. Another Apostle, who lived in the 
Near East, at Ephesus, I mean St. John the Evangelist, had been 
sent into exile for the sake of Christ to the island of Patmos. He 
too, in the same manner as St. Peter, had celebrated high Mass 
every Sunday in the houses of well-to-do Christians at Ephesus. 
But that was now no longer possible, and therefore on the ‘‘days 
of the Lord” the exiled Apostle felt especially lonely and sad. 
Can we be surprised if his divine Master, whom he had always 
loved so much and who had shown such charity to him while still 
on earth, resolved to console him? The consolation had necessar- 
ily to be connected with the things that occupied St. John’s mind 
on Sunday mornings, and since those things consisted in the Apos- 
tle’s semembrances of his former Masses at Ephesus, Jesus Christ 
allowed St. John to witness the eternal pontifical Mass that He 
Himself is celebrating in heaven. St. John was so overwhelmed 
by what he saw that he immediately set down his vision in the 
book that is called the Apocalypse. I can only give a few quota- 
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tions from it, and the reader should look for more instruction in 
his own text of the Apocalypse. The words which I shall put in 
italics will remind him of what he saw before in the Mass at Rome. 


Then a vision came to me: I saw @ door in heaven standing open. 
I saw where a throne stood in heaven, and one sat there enthroned. 
He who sat there bore the semblance of a jewel, jasper or sardius, 
and there was a rainbow about the throne, like a vision of emerald. 
And round about the throne there were four and twenty seats, and 
on these sat four and twenty elders, clothed in white garments, with 
crowns of gold on their heads. . . . And before m (the throne) 
burned seven lamps, which are the seven spirits of God. Facing it was 
a whole sea of glass, like crystal. [Remember the pond in Narcissus’ 
house! ] And in the midst, where the throne was, round the throne 
itself, were four living figures, ... day and night they cried unceas- 
ingly, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God, the Almighty, who ever 
was, and is and is still to come. And as often as these figures gave 
glory . . . to him who sat on the throne, ... the four and twenty 
elders fell down in worship before him who sat on the throne (Ch. 
4). And now I saw that he who sat on the throne carried in his right 
hand a scroll. . . . And it was sealed with seven seals. . . . Then I 
saw, in the midst, where the throne was, amid the four and twenty 
elders, a Lamb standing upright, yet slain im sacrifice. . . . He (the 
Lamb) now came, and took the scroll from the right hand of him 
who sat on the throne, and when he disclosed it, the four living 
figures and the twenty-four elders fell down in the Lamb's presence. 
Each bore a harp, and they had golden bowls full of incense, the 
prayers of the saints. And now it was a new hymn they sang: “Thou 
Lord art worthy to take up the book and break the seals that are on 
it. Thou wast slain in sacrifice.” Then, in my vision, the Lamb broke 
open one of the seven seals. And when he broke the fifth seal, I saw 
there, beneath the altar, the souls of all who had been slain for love 
of God’s word (Ch. 6). Then I heard the count of those who were 
sealed, a hundred and forty-four thousand of them, taken from every 
tribe of the sons of Israel (Ch.5). ... And then I saw a great 
multitude, past all counting, taken from all nations and tribes and 
peoples and languages. These stood before the throne in the Lamb’s 
presence, clothed in white robes, with palm-branches in their hands, 
and cried with a loud voice: To our Lord, who sits on the throne, 
and to the Lamb, all saving power belongs. And all the angels that 
were standing round the throne, round the elders and the living 
figures, fell prostrate before the throne and paid worship (Ch. 6). 


Such, in brief, is the description of the pontifical Mass in heav- 
en which St. John saw in his vision, Let me add a very few ex- 
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ASSISTING AT MASS 


planations. He who was sitting on the throne with a rainbow 
over it was God the Father. He did not however act as Pontifex 
except that He had the book with the seven seals on His knees. 
This book signifies God’s knowledge of the whole of creation 
and especially His knowledge of the history of mankind and of 
each one who belongs to it. It contains also the divine plans for 
the salvation of man, of our predestination and of our sanctifica- 
tion. In short, it means the eternal divine Providence. God the 
Father gave this book to the divine Lamb, just as St. Peter and all 
bishops entrust the Gospel-book to the deacon. The true heavenly 
Pontifex was the mysterious Lamb, that is, Jesus Christ, appearing 
in the figure of a Lamb, in other words, clad in the white ponti- 
fical vestments of His heavenly glory. 


The celestial liturgy consisted of two functions that correspond 
to our Mass of the Catechumens and Mass of the Faithful. As we 
here on earth try to get some small understanding of God’s econo- 
my of our creation and salvation by listening to the texts of holy 
Scripture read to us by subdeacon and deacon in the Mass of the 
Catechumens, so the citizens of heaven listen eagerly to the revela- 
tions which they receive from the Lamb about the eternal plans 
of divine Providence. Overwhelmed, as it were, by all they hear, 
they prostrate and together with all the angels they adore God's 
infinite wisdom and mercy. 


After this there followed the heavenly ‘‘Mass of the Faithful.” 
Despite His unspeakable glory, the Lamb appears as ‘“‘slain in 
sacrifice." How can I explain these few infinitely profound and 
mysterious words? Is there in heaven another Sacrifice than that 
which Christ performed on the cross? By no means. The one 
Sacrifice of the New Testament, Christ’s death and glorification, 
continues to exist in its very essence for all eternity. But in heaven 
it is identical with the triumphant and joyful love with which 
Christ surrenders Himself to His Father and is accepted by His 
Father. This acceptance consists in the divine glory that the Father 
bestows on Christ’s human nature. As a consequence, Christ can- 
not suffer any longer; His death, however, is as far as it was in 
fact the beginning of His victory and triumph, continues to be 
present in Him. The ‘‘Mass of the Faithful’ in heaven consists 
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precisely in the incomprehensible simultaneous appearance of the 
divine Lamb in the figure of a glorious Highpriest and of a slain 
sacrificial Victim. lastead of the Communion, as it is performed 
in the Masses here on earth, the Marriage of the Lamb with the 
heavenly Jerusalem, ‘‘all clothed in readiness, like a bride who has 
adorned herself to meet her husband,”’ brought the pontifical Mass 
to a close. Evidently the Marriage contains the same idea as our 
Com- Union. 


Our question now arises: How did St. John assist at the litur- 
gical celebration that was revealed to him? Can we learn from 
him? In order to answer these questions we have first to keep in 
mind that St. John was alone and not in the midst of a whole 
congregation; that he was a great theologian and a man who had 
had great experiences in his life; that he was highly educated and 
acquainted with the events and problems of his time. He was a 
very firm and strong character who had been called by Jesus ‘‘son 
of thunder’; yet at the same time he had a great love for the true 
children of God. In the second place we must go back to his 
“‘Apocalyptical Memoirs’’ and study his notes on all that trans- 
pired in heaven between the ‘‘Consecration’’ and the ‘‘Commun- 
ion,”’ that is to say, between Christ’s Sacrifice on Golgotha and 
His ‘‘coming back to the end of the world.’’ He recounts how four 
mysterious horsemen mounted on horses of different colors were 
riding over the world; how the souls of the Christian martyrs were 
crying from beneath the altar; how the elect were sealed on their 
foreheads by angels; how seven powerful angels blew their trum- 
pets; how a star fell from heaven burning like a torch; how two 
prophets were murdered; how a woman appeared that wore the 
sun for her mantle, with the moon under her feet and a crown of 
twelve stars about her head; how a formidable dragon, fiery red, 
stood fronting the woman who was in childbirth; how he saw 
a woman riding on a scarlet beast, scrawled over with names of 
blasphemy; how the quick and the dead were judged by a judge 
who sat on a white throne; and finally, how the Spirit and the 
Bride said: Come! Come! 


What is the connection between these mysterious happenings and 
St. John’s assistance at the heavenly liturgy? They reveal the tre- 
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ASSISTING AT MASS 


mendous grace he received from God, the grace namely of under- 
standing how the centre of the whole history of mankind with 
all details, with all its battles between God and Satan, between 
good and evil, with its punishment of the wicked and its reward 
for the good, with its judgment by Christ, the Judge of the quick 
and the dead, with its final most glorious triumph of the incar- 
nate Son of God—how the centre of this for us incomprehensible 
spectacle is the very Lamb that is standing in heaven before the 
throne of God Almighty and at the same time is present on our 
altars after the priest has performed the consecration. 


How did the soul of the Apostle react to these revelations? We 
are only told that once St. John prostrated and that he “was in 
tears when nobody was found able to open the scroll’ on the knees 
of God the Father. He would have considered it arrogant to dis- 
turb the heavenly figures or to interrupt their actions by his re- 
marks. He left, so to say, every object of his visions in its objective 
existence. He shunned emotional utterances. He behaved as a very 
vigorous character, full of courage and strength, strong enough 
indeed to view the final catastrophes of creation with open eyes. 
He silently adored the plans of divine Providence. He desired that 
the entire Church might share in his experiences, and therefore he 
committed them to writing. 


Who will say that St. John did not know how to assist in the 
right manner in the Liturgy of Liturgies? Well, it is possible that 
we too—especially if we have studied history seriously, if we 
have been soldiers, if we know the horrors of starvation or cap- 
tivity, if we are acquainted with the social crises of our days, if 
we have observed how kings and emperors have been deposed, how 
whole empires have broken down, how the number of crimes is 
increasing day by day, how the Catholic Church is persecuted 
over the whole world, how her children are being murdered, and 
so on—] say it is possible that we too will sometimes assist at holy 
Mass in a way similar to that of St. John. We hear the epistles or 
gospels or other liturgical texts, and their words stir up our minds 
in a most painful manner. The whole world becomes a dreadful 
problem to us. We begin to prostrate before God, we feel helpless, 
we cannot any longer understand and yet we believe in the efficacy 
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of Christ’s holy Sacrifice. We cry for divine illumination. Mean- 
while the priest who is celebrating the Mass may have advanced 
to the last gospel, while we are still dealing with a sentence of the 
epistle. Is our way of assisting at holy Mass in this case ‘‘unlitur- 
gical’’? Do not believe it, even if you feel as lonely as St. John, 
even if you cannot join the congregation in its common prayer. 
“Obmutui et humiliatus sum, et silut a bonis—I was dumb, and 
was humbied, and kept silence from good things’’ (Ps. 38:3). 


And now a third pontifical Mass, this time celebrated in a high- 
ly mystical manner by Christ in the heart of a saintly virgin, called 
St. Gertrude the Great. On a “‘Gaudete’’ Sunday, when she was 
unable to assist at the conventual high Mass, Jesus Christ asked 
her: ‘“‘My beloved, would you like Me to sing the Mass for you?” 
“Oh surely, Sweetness of my soul,’’ Gertrude answered. Our Lord 
thereupon intoned the introit of the Sunday, “Gaudete . . 7 
Gertrude prostrated before Him and kissed His feet most tenderly. 
Next the Lord sang the Kyrie according to the eighth melody, and 
two heavenly princes conducted Gertrude to God the Father, then 
to the throne of Jesus Christ, and finally to that of the Holy 
Ghost. Graces and spiritual caresses showered down on her soul 
and she dared kiss Jesus her divine Bridegroom. After the Lord 
had intoned the ‘Gloria in excelsis’ Gertrude was seated on a 
precious chair and assisted by six of the highest angels. Upon the 
conclusion of the Gloria, our Lord turned to her and sang: ““Dom- 
inus vobiscum, dilecta!’’ and joyfully she answered: “Et spiritus 
meus tecum, praedilecte!’’ Christ bowed to the ground as a sign 
of His gratitude for this answer. There followed the collect of 
the first Mass on Christmas day, in which Christ thanked His 
Father for ‘having made bright the holy night’ of the soul of 
His spouse Gertrude. St. John and another evangelist sang the 
texts of the gospel which gave another opportunity to both Jesus 
and Gertrude for mutual assurances of love. 


At the offertory the heart of Jesus seemed to become trans- 
formed into a golden altar and all the merits of the saints were 
placed on it in the symbolic forms of birds, fruits and especially 
a precious chalice that contained the good, works and sufferings of 
Gertrude herself. Our Lord blessed it, and then intoned the pref- 
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ASSISTING AT MASS 


ace: this caused a storm of enthusiastic utterances of gratitude on 
the part of the various choirs of angels, since they are therein com- 
memorated. The threefold Sanctus was sung by our Lady and 
angelic choirs finished the song. When the moment for consecra- 
tion had arrived, Jesus Christ raised and offered in His hands the 
“commiserations of His heart’’ to God Almighty in such a mar- 
velous manner that no creature can ever be able to understand it. 
Gertrude was immediately invited to recite the Pater Noster in uni- 
son with that infinite love wherewith Jesus had composed this 
prayer. She did so, and Christ was so pleased with the way she 
recited this great prayer that He made a gift of it to the angels and 
saints, allowing them to use it for the benefit of the living and 
dead of His Church. 


The celebration of holy Communion that followed naturally 
meant for St. Gertrude the most intimate possible union with her 
divine Bridegroom that can be imagined. He was in her and she in 
Him, He embraced her again and kissed her soul again and yet 
again. After this climax of happiness for Christ and Gertrude, 
Christ Himself sang the postcommunion, adapting a well-known 
text to the present situation: “Ecce quod concupivi iam video, 
quod speravi, iam teneo: illi sum tunctus in spiritu quam in terris 
positus tota devotione dilexi—Behold, what I have desired I now 
see, what I hoped for I now have: to her am I joined in spirit 
whom I loved while on earth with a total love.’’ Gertrude was 
assured by our Lord that her love was a sufficient recompense for 
all His sufferings in His bitter passion. Then, greeting this time 
the angels with the words, “Dominus vobiscum,’”’ our Lord in- 
creased their happiness in honor of His own perfect and delightful 
union with Gertrude. Instead of the “Ite, missa est,”” the heavenly 
hosts sang the hymn “Te decet laus et honor, Domine.’’ The 
Lord thereupon blessed St. Gertrude and promised that He would 
grant her any particular grace she might ask Him for one of her 
friends. (Cf. L’année liturgique d’ aprés Ste. Gertrude et Ste. Mech- 
tilde. I. De l’Avent 4 la Septuagésime. Paris, 1927.) 


What a difference between the attitude of St. Gertrude and that 
of St. John! Gertrude’s way is typical for the mystics of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, She did not simply observe the 
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world above in great surprise and admiration, as did St. John; no, 
she mingled immediately with that world. It seemed to make her 
individual soul very happy and to quench her thirst for love. The 








liturgy merely offered suitable external forms with which the ten- | 


derness of the relations between her and Christ could be invested, 
It was like music that softly accompanied from afar the melodies 
which Gertrude herself composed. The liturgical experiences were 
Foetical, lovely, very affectionate, but not stirring or disturbing 


like those of St. John. They made no reference to the catastrophies | 
of mankind. One cannot make reflections on them as on the visions | 


of St. John, In short, they did not lose contact with the different 
parts of the eucharistic liturgy, but that contact is rather loose. 

What then is the result of our modest study? To take part in 
the liturgy in a correct manner can mean: to manifest our loyalty 


to our congregation, to honor the Catholic priesthood, to love our | 
brothers and sisters in Christ, to glorify God by the only true | 


Sacrifice, to take delight in liturgical texts and ceremonies, to be 
transformed into Christ, to sit at the table of the Lord, to enjoy 


the generosity of wealthy Christians, to act with naive religious | 


spontaneity, to prepare for martyrdom. It can mean, further: to 
be overwhelmed by the plans of divine Providence, to adore God’s 
just judgments, to preserve the Catholic faith despite all the con- 
fusion that disturbs mankind, to consider Christ on the cross as 
the centre of human history, to believe in the final victory of the 
Church and the absolute defeat of Satan, to long for the glory of 
heaven, to follow the divine Lamb, to believe in the resurrection 
of the body. It can mean, finally: to anticipate our everlasting 
happiness, to live in sweetest union with Christ, to be admitted to 
the mystical marriage of our souls with the King of heaven and 
earth, to have a sincere devotion to the sacred heart of Jesus. 


Let us ask St. Peter, let us ask St. John and St. Gertrude to 





teach us that liturgical manner of assisting at holy Mass which is | 
best for us according to our conditions and needs. We may be | 


sure that, whatever it may be, it will not allow us to lose contact 
with the priest’s actions and prayers. 


ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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| ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS AND HIS BREVIARY 






recent study of St. John of the Cross, amongst many other 
remarkable statements, saw fit to say (and in italics 

too!) that the Mass is not mentioned in the works of 

‘he mystical doctor. A knowledge of the last chapters 

»f the Ascent of Mount Carmel would have saved the 

author from making such an error. He might perhaps have been 
on firmer ground had he said that the divine office is not men- 
tioned by St. John. I should not indeed like to assert that categori- 
cally, but I cannot recall any mention of it at the moment. It 
would be very wrong, however, to reascn from this omission that 
St. John held the divine office in little esteem; the reason he does 


| not mention it is not far to seek. In the first place he was writing 
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a treatise on mystical theology —- as no other he has mapped out 
the heights of it — and secondly, as he points out, he was writing 
principally for Discalced Carmelites, nuns and friars, who by their 
profession were bound to the breviary for the rest of their life. 
It was hardly necessary to recommend it to them. 


If no one has attempted to say in print that St. John was, for 
want of a better word, anti-liturgical, it has often been tacitly as- 
sumed in the past, particularly by those who, with little realiza- 
tion of what is the true source of the Christian spirit, look upon 
the liturgy as one of many forms of devotion, and that for those 
especially who lead a contemplative life something better and 
higher is required. In pointing out the falsity of this view it is 
necessary to make clear that no argument is intended against the 
use of mental prayer — far from it — but merely the deprecation 
of the idea that the worship of the Church, the praise of the Mys- 
tical Body, is something which can be relegated to the background 
in order to give place to supposedly more important activities. 


When St. John was received as a novice by the Carmelites of 
St. Anne’s priory at Medina del Campo in 1563 (brother John 
of St. Matthias he was called then and for some years afterwards) 
one of his first tasks was to learn the breviary. He went to choir 
daily with the community; he rose in the early hours for Matins 
and Lauds — it was sung in all probability everyday — he had 
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to learn to read the martyrology and how to give out the age of 
the moon, how to carry a candle at Vespers or at the Salve in the 
procession after Compline. He must learn his chant and his rubrics. 
After his profession he was sent to study at Salamanca; at that 
time some of his office must have been said privately, for lectures 
took up much of the morning — he was bound to breviary by 
this time, of course, for solemn profession in those days came after 
one year of noviciate. 


Three scenes stand out in St. John’s life in connection with 
the divine office. After his ordination he returned to Medina del 
Campo to sing his first Mass, and it was about this time that he 
met St. Teresa. He had begun to think of joining the Carthusians 
for the sake of the greater solitude, for he was sure of his con- 
templative vocation. St. Teresa showed him how that vocation 
could be realized in the Carmelite Order by the revival of the 
primitive rule in all its severity. Not long after this, John, taking 
the name of John of the Cross, retired to a little house which had 
been a servant’s dwelling at Duruelo. Here, on November 28, 
1568, he said Mass and the Reform was inaugurated. With two 
other priests and a lay brother regular monastic observance was 
begun. St. Teresa describes the life and some of the practices. Of 
the divine office at this first house of Discalced Friars she says: 
“The choir was in the loft, the centre of which was quite high, 
so that they could say the Hours, but they had to stoop very low 
in order to enter far enough to hear Mass. They had turned the 
two corners next to the church into two little hermitages; as the 
place was very cold these were filled with hay, and they could 
only sit or lie in them for the roof almost came down on theit 
heads. The hermitages had two little windows overlooking the 
altar .... 1 gather that after finishing Matins, they did not go 
back to their cells till Prime, but remained here in prayer, and 
they would pray so earnestly that sometimes, when the hour for 
Prime came, their habits would be covered with snow without 
their having noticed it. They said their Hours with another father 
...” (Foundations, X1V). 


At Pastrana, the third house of friars to be founded, a too 
zealous prior overdid things. The divine office was always chanted 
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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


in its entirety as if each day had been a feast. The Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin, the penitential and gradual psalms, and the 
office of the dead were also recited in accordance with the rites of 
the Carmelite breviary. When St. Teresa had applied to the Prior 
General of the Order, John Baptist Rubeo (or Rossi), for permis- 
sion to found a house of friars living according to the primitive 
rule, he had given leave for two such houses and had sketched out 
constitutions for the friars to follow. These constitutions — 
through force of circumstances — never came into operation, but 
they indicate the spirit in which the reform was begun, and many 
of the observances were, in fact, practised. This was so particularly 
in regard to the service of the choir. Matins were to be said at mid- 
night, followed by an hour of mental prayer. At five (six in win- 
ter) the friars were to be up again for a further hour of mental 
prayer and Prime and Terce. Mass was to be sung everyday. The 
Little Hours were to be said recto tono, except on Sundays and 
feasts. (Does this mean that the greater Hours were to be sung 
daily?) Vespers came at two, and Compline at six (winter five). 
This timetable was in fact followed to a great extent in the early 
foundations of the Discalced. The divine office held, it is evident, 
an extremely important place in the daily life of the friars. Yet 
cne cannot help noticing the introduction of monotone, at least 
for some of the Hours, in place of the chant, and this in order to 
leave more time for mental prayer. St. Teresa, indeed, abolished 
plainchant altogether in her convents for the same reason, and the 
Chapter (of the Discalced) held at Almodovar in 1576 when 
called on to restrain the enthusiasm of some local superiors (like 
the Prior of Pastrana mentioned above) who had made innova- 
tions both as regards the time to be spent in mental prayer and the 
singing of the office, chose the singing as being superfluous and 
abolished it. It may perhaps have been necessary in the circum- 
stances, but it most certainly was a break with tradition! 


St. John with snow on his white mantle going to say Prime in 
the ‘‘little stable of Bethlehem’’ (as St. Teresa calls Duruelo) 
gives place to another picture. The foundation of the Discalced 
Carmelites led to trouble in the Order, a conflict of jurisdiction; 
the outcome was that the saint was unjustly imprisoned in the 
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Carmelite priory of Toledo. We can see him there trying to say 
his office on the feast of our Lady’s Assumption, standing on a 
stool so as to get the full advantage of the little light that filtered 
into his cell through the window high up in the wall. 

And lastly we can see him on his death bed at the Discalced 
priory at Ubeda — the place he had chosen to die almost as an 
outcast rather than at Baeza, which he had founded and where 
the prior was a friend of his. On the morning of St. Lucy’s day 
(December 13) St. John asked the day of the week; he was told 
it was a Friday; he frequently asked the time, and when enquiry 
was made of his reason for doing so, he replied: ‘‘Glory to God, 
I am to chant Matins in heaven.” Between eleven and half-past he 
said the penitential psalms with some fifteen of the religious who 
had come to his cell. ‘“What time is it?’’ he asked. It had not yet 
struck midnight, he was told. “At midnight,’’ he exclaimed, “I 
shall be with God to recite Matins.’’ When midnight struck from 
the tower of the church the dying man called out. ‘Brother Diego,” 
he cried, ‘‘tell them to ring the bell for Matin, for it is now time.” 
At the sound of the bell, holding the crucifix in his hands, he pro- 
nounced the words, “Jn manus tuas Domine, commendo spiritum 
meum,”’ and yielded up his soul to God on December 14, 1591. 


For the last five years or so of his life St. John was using the 
Roman breviary as reformed by St. Pius V in 1568. Until 1586 
the Discalced had continued to use the Carmelite breviary. It was 
this book the use of which St. John had learned in his noviciate, 
and St. Teresa knew no other. (The copy she used at one time, 
the edition of 1568, is preserved at Medina del Campo; there is 
another at Lisbon.) This venerable use is derived from the 
Romano-Gallican use of the (Latin) church of Jerusalem and 
the canons of the Holy Sepulchre there in the twelfth century. It 
is still in use by the Calced Carmelites nowadays — with Pius 
X’s psalter and some additional feasts — though I cannot say 
whether the latest edition of the breviary still retains on its title 
page the legend juxta ritum Hierosolymitanae Ecclesiae Dominic 
Sepulchri as was done until recent years." 





1There is some account of the origins of the Carmelite Liturgy in O.F., Vol. 
IV, number 4, page 160. The new psalter has been adopted since that article 
appeared. 
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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


The Discalced Carmelites gave up the use of this breviary and 
adopted the Roman rite (the reformed breviary of Pius V) in 
1586. ‘It was St. Teresa’s wish,’’ says a Discalced Carmelite 
writer, ‘that the Fathers of the Reform should adopt that (i. e. 
the rite) of Rome.’ In fact the change was not made until after 
her death, and there is no evidence, nor is it likely, that she ex- 
pressed such a view. Another Discalced Carmelite gives the real 
reason. ‘Pretending that so many revisions had been made in the 
course of half a century that it was no longer possible to know 
what was the rite of the Holy Sepulchre (Nicholas Doria) forced 
the province to give it up and adopt the Roman liturgy; the acts 
of the Definitory (August 1586) make no secret of the motive 
for this move which was to prepare the way for the entire and 
definite separation of the Discalced Carmelites from the ancient 
branch of the Order.’ It is noteworthy that St. John of the 
Cross was not present at this meeting, and had therefore no part 
in the business. The matter was quickly decided and brought to 
completion, for immediately after the decision was taken a mes- 
senger was dispatched to Rome; the meeting was held in August 
1586, and the pope signed the requisite Brief on September 20 of 
the same year. The Venerable Father Thomas of Jesus, O.D.C., 
then a novice at Salamanca, was commissioned to draw up a 
Carmelite ceremonial according to the Roman rite. 

Thus ever since that date the Discalced Carmelites (friars and 
nuns) use the Roman breviary with a supplement for their own 
feasts. The names of St. Elias and St. Teresa are added to the 
Confiteor and the suffrage of the saints; the litany of our Lady - 
(with the additional invocation Regina Decor Carmeli) is appoint- 
ed to be said daily after Vespers. St. Elias (July 20; double of 
the first class with octave) and St. Eliseus (June 14; double of 
second class) are noteworthy in the sanctoral, though the great 
Carmelite feast of the year is, of course, that of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, which is celebrated with a vigil and as a double 
of the first class with a privileged octave of the second order, being 
thus equated in rite with the Epiphany and Corpus Christi. In 
the calendar of the Discalced supplement the feast (July 16) is 


*Carmel in Ireland, by Fr. Patrick of St. Joseph, Dublin & London, 1903. 
"See Fr. Benedict Zimmerman, O.D.C., in DACL, Vol. II, col. 2175. 
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followed by this admonitory remark: “‘de speciali gratia numquam 
in exemplum afferenda.’’ St. Teresa has three feasts; the principal 
is in October (on the fifteenth: double of the first class with com- 
mon octave), and the others her Translation (13 July, greater 
double) and the ‘““Transverberation” of her heart (August 27, 
double of the second class). St. John of the Cross has two feasts 
(November 24: double of first class with common octave) and 
the Translation (May 21, greater double). 

The proper office of St. John had very little changed when he 
was proclaimed a doctor of the Church by Pius XI in 1926. 
Beyond the necessary addition to the collect and the lessons of 
the second nocturn the only thing altered was one letter in the 
hymn used at second Vespers. This was in the last line of the 
first strophe. It runs now: 

O satis felix! speculator alti 
Numinis, votis animoque Martyr, 
Paenitens virgo, memorande vates, 
Mystice Doctor. 
Before the decree of 1926 the last line read Mystice Ductor. , 

Most of the feasts in the proper are, of course, common to both 
branches of the Order, and are, in the main, confined to saints and 
blessed who were Carmelites. One can regret, however, the addi- 
tion of the two letters O. N. (Ordinis nostri—of our Order) after 
such names as Anastasius (January 22), Telesphorus, pope and 
martyr (February 5, general calendar January 5), Cyril of Alex- 
andria (February 9), Euphrasia (March 13) and Spiridion (De- 
ceber 14). There is no evidence that any of these were Carmelites 
and their names were inserted in the Carmelite calendar in or about 
the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries by men who argued that as, 
at least in their opinion, the Carmelites went back to Old Testa- 
ment times, there was every reason for their feasts to be celebrated 
in the Carmelite liturgy. But it is interesting to note that the 
Carmelite proper (as does the Roman breviary, for the second 
nocturn lessons are the same in this case) on July 16 qualifies the 
account of the origins of the Order with the words ut fertur. 
ROGER CAPEL 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE GLORIFICATION OF CHRIST AND 
THE EUCHARIST* 


OTHING is more evident than that the Christ to be 
worshipped by the Church is the Christ in the glory 
of the Father. Indeed the Church approaches Christ in 
glory without any fear of being consumed by the 
splendor of His divine majesty; she adores and ad- 

dresses her prayer to Him, seated as He is on the throne of His 
majesty; more, she loves Him as her Spouse in this brilliance of 
eternal glory, nor does His state of perfect glorification deter her 
from tender familiarities. Far from veiling her face before such 
ineffable majesty, the Church loves to repeat in His presence these 
glorious titles: ‘““Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ! Thou 
art the Father’s eternal Son. Thou hast overcome the sting of 
death, and opened to the faithful the kingdom of heaven. Thou 
art seated on the right hand of God in the glory of the Father. 
We believe that Thou shalt come to judge... .” 

What could be more interesting than to follow up, in the mind 
of the apostles, their progress through love for the earthly Christ 
to love for the heavenly Christ? Certainly, since the first Pente- 
cost, all the aspirations of the disciples who had followed Him 
since the baptism of John were for a Christ of glory and power. 
Their worship of Him as Master was only secondarily the mem- 
ory of His life and death, but principally and immediately they 
worshipped the Son of God in the glory of the Father. The power 
of the Holy Ghost, which they had just received, made possible 
this familiarity with a God of sublime majesty: ‘“The God of 
Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, the God of our Fathers has glor- 
ified His servant Jesus Christ, whom you indeed delivered up be- 
fore Pilate.’” This cry of St. Peter amid the wonders of the first 
Pentecost well expresses the spirit of the primitive Church. The 





‘A retreat conference by the late Abbot of Buckfast, originally published in 
French in Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, reprinted in English translation 
in the Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, and now issued as a separate brochure by the 
Buckfast Abbey Publications. 
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coming of the Paraclete was above all a manifestation of the glory 
of the Son who had departed, whom the heavens held hidden 
like some mighty secret. Elsewhere the Master had promised that 
the Holy Spirit’s mission was to proclaim His glory: “‘He will 
glorify Me, because He will receive of Mine and will show it to 
you.” 

Far from us be the thought that the disciples had forgotten the 
mortal life of their beloved Master in the vision of this glory, or 
that the memory of the humiliations and sufferings, of the shed- 
ding of His blood and of His death was deadened in the actuality 
of the cult of His triumph! On the contrary, they understood all 
the better what had happened; they became aware that it behooved 
Christ to go through the darkness of His passion and death and 
so to enter into His glory. The narrative of His combats, of His 
sufferings and of His death forms the Gospel story: the apostles 
never tired of telling what they had seen with their own eyes; 
above all they took count of the redemptive power of the Master's 
sufferings. The glory which followed upon the humiliations was 
not only the glory of the Head, but that of the members as well. 
They realized that they were heirs of God, co-heirs with Christ, 
and the shedding of the blood of the immaculate Lamb, which 
made possible this glorification for all, seemed more than ever to 
them an event of eternal importance, the remembrance of which 
could never be effaced from the minds of His disciples, and the 
thought of which was like a spiritual armory, making them able 
to face all opposition: ‘‘Christ therefore having suffered in the 
flesh, be you also armed with the same thought.”’ 

The apostles, however, must contemplate Christ as He is, not 
as He was; and this Christ in, actuality they seek and they find in 
the highest heaven: ‘‘Having ascended into heaven, swallowing 
down death that we might be made heirs of eternal life, He is now 
seated on the right hand of God: the angels and powers and virtues 
have been made subject to Him.”’ 

Intimate union with Christ in the final stage of His glorifica- 
tion is the very essence of Christian sanctity. It is to this union that 
St. Paul alludes when he says, ‘‘He hath raised us up together, 
and hath made us sit together in Jesus Christ.”” In all these ex- 
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GLORIFICATION 


pressions Christian piety is borne towards this Christ ‘“‘in heaven” 
without any deviation in this movement to the Most High. 


The souls of Christians have never been afraid to approach the 
Throne of Glory, and even when mystic states of certain minds 
have, as it might seem, been fixed on Christ in His humiliations, 
the mystic intends it to be the past, not the present, which he en- 
visages. Christ in actuality is in glory, happiness, and sovereignty. 
Very often the mystic grieves over the sufferings of Christ, over 
the indignities which He suffered, as if this humiliating state were 
the condition of the Word Incarnate at this very time. His con- 
dolence may indeed reach this point without detriment to truth, 
without offending against the dogma of the glorification of the 
Son of God, on condition only that Christ be considered not in 
Himself, but as He is in His members, in His Church living here 
below. For our Head in glory still suffers in His Body, which is 
the Church militant. Never will the saint have tears and sighs 
enough for the ignominies of his beloved Jesus during the passage 
of the world unto the end of time, when at last God will be all 
in all. But Christ in His own Person is infinitely above these shad- 
ows. Although in one of His members, in the deacon Stephen, 
Christ suffers death in a mystical manner His Person is in the glory 
of the Father. ‘‘Behold I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing on the right hand of God,”’ cried out the martyr. His 
vision admirably gives us the key to the spirituality of the apostol- 
ic age. “But Stephen, being full of the Holy Ghost, looking stead- 
fastly up to heaven, saw the glory of God and Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God” (Acts 7:55). 


What is the relation of the mystery of the Eucharist to that of 
Christ’s glorification? It may be expressed in two words: the holy 
Eucharist is for the Christian the means of being unceasingly united 
to Christ in glory. By the Eucharist intimacy with Jesus seated 
at the right hand of God in heaven is made possible for us. This 
first enunciation of a thesis so pregnant is but a very vague way 
of defining a great supernatural reality. Let us notice especially 
that the earthly Eucharist is a means of attaining to the heavenly 
Christ. Here it is not our aim to establish a purely ontological 
research to find out up to what point Christ present in the Euchar- 
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ist is the same Being as Christ in heaven: it is of faith that the 
entire Person of the glorified Christ is contained under the euchar- 
istic elements. If this were not so, we should not have the actual 
Christ beneath the sacramental veils, and the formula: Hoc est 
corpus meum — This is My body — would not be true; for the 
actual body of Christ is flooded with the splendors of eternity. 
When modern piety speaks of the humiliations of Christ in the 
eucharistic mystery, its expressions and imagery can only be taken 
in a very narrow and limited sense. The only true and acceptable 
foundation of such pious compassion is outside the Eucharist it- 
self, and is to be located in the manner in which men treat this 
mystery of love. The sacrileges and irreverences of Christians au- 
thorize this mode of speech. But the Eucharist itself contains the 
glorified Christ, who is infinitely above all suffering. 


Nor would it be any more exact to see humiliation in the being 
present under the humble elements of bread and wine. This pres- 
efice is, it is quite evident, beyond all human laws, beyond the 
entire created order of things, it is analogous to that of the divin- 
ity in the smallest atom of created matter. As nothing is dimin- 
ished in God by the fact of being in the centre of all reality, so 
nothing is diminished in Christ by the fact of sacramental pres- 
ence. These mysterious presences can fill us with tenderness in 
regard of infinite sanctity, but pity obviously has no place. 


In the Latin Mass there is a prayer which may be called the 
locus classicus in support of the doctrine here set forth. Before con- 
suming the divine species, the priest says: ““O Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of the living God, who, by the will of the Father, and the 
co-operation of the Holy Spirit, hast by Thy death given life to 
the world, deliver me by this Thy most holy body and blood 
from all my transgressions and from every evil: make me always 
cleave to Thy commandments and suffer me never to be separated 
from Thee.” 


As a matter of fact, the liturgy of the Mass does not speak di- 
rectly to the eucharistic Christ. Thus immediately after the Com- 
munion, when the sacred species are no longer present on the altar, 
the priest continues to address invocations to our Lord in the same 
way as before, and there is not any difference in the manner of 
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addressing Christ, whether He is sacramentally present or not: 
“May Thy body, O Lord, which I have received, and Thy blood 
which I have drunk cleave to my bowels.”” The fact is that even 
during the sacrifice the Church has her eyes fixed on her glorious 
Spouse. The prayer which precedes the eucharistic banquet of the 
priest asks the mighty incarnate Word and Redeemer, who reigns 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, that by means of this all- 
holy body and this blood which are His, He may deliver His ser- 
vant from all his sins and from all evils, that He may give him 
grace ever to adhere to His commandments, and never permit him 
to be separated from Him. Separation from Christ who is all life 
and all holiness is the greatest of all evils. Union with Him is the 
height of happiness, and it is through the Eucharist that the form- 
er disaster is avoided and the supreme end of happiness attained. 


We can, then, firmly assert that in the wonderful Catholic 
liturgy the Eucharist holds essentially the role of a means to attain 
the final and permanent end of union with the Son of God in 
eternal life. By the Eucharist the Christian’s soul becomes worthy 
of Christ, is washed clean from her stains in His precious blood, is 
filled with beauty, is raised above herself, can dare all with her 
King and divine Master, because she is clothed with the white 
garment, the garment of the Word in His glory: ‘““They will walk 
with Me in white garments, because they are worthy.’” This white 
garment, which allows the faithful to walk by the side of the 
sovereign holiness, without blushing or any shame of nakedness, 
is obtained by the gold which the Son of God holds: ‘‘I counsel 
thee to buy of Me gold fire-tried, that thou mayest be made rich, 
and mayest be clothed in white garments and that the shame of thy 
nakedness may not appear. And anoint thy eyes with eye-salve, 
that thou mayest see’’ (Apoc. 3:18). 


It is in this action, actio, of the holy Sacrifice in which these 
changes take place. The vocation of the Christian is wonderfully 
great and consists in this: at every moment to be worthy of the in- 
carnate Word who is seated in the splendor of the saints. In St. 
Paul’s words — consedere in caelestibus in Christo Jesu — there 
is no hyperbole. In following the whole tenor of the New Testa- 
ment, we must ever apply this incredible definition of Christian- 
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ity to the spiritual life, in the present state of our life in this world, 
To make all this possible, man’s Redeemer has given to His own 
a means, a sacrament equal to Himself, resting entirely on a hier- 
archy of temporal dispensations which will cease with the dawn 
of eternity, when Christ shall have reunited all unto Himself. 


The eucharistic mystery is temporal by its very nature; it is 
not permanent like the mystery of hypostatic union. In this, the 
Eucharist is no different from the other sacraments, all of which 
are to help the Church in statu viae. To wish to attribute to the 
Eucharist an extra-temporal existence would be entirely false. Its 
results are eternal in the souls of the elect, but the sacrament, even 
by the laws of its constitution, is temporal, precisely as baptism. 
That applies to the Eucharist both as sacrifice and as supernatural 
nourishment. Although the Eucharist contains the entire glorious 
Christ, His being there present is in a manner quite different from 
His presence in a natural state. We say with St. Thomas that the 
natural mode of being of the Son of God excels the sacramental. 
For the mystery of the glorification of the Redeemer is above all 
the works of God in the supernatural world, and to enable us to 
enter into participation with this supreme mystery, the Creator 
first invites us to partake of the bread which is the body of our 
Lord, and of the cup which contains our Redeemer’s blood. 


The discourse contained in the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, in which our Lord promises the Eucharist, is full of this main 
theme: that the heavenly bread will lead man to the glory of the 
Son. He Himself is the Bread of Life descended from heaven. This 
descent has for its object the final exaltation of man by glorious 
resurrection. Christ declares that whoever cometh to Him He will 
not cast out. He has descended from heaven not to do His own 
will, but the will of Him who sent Him. Now the will of the 
Father who sent Him is that nothing should perish of that which 
has been confided to Him, but that it should rise again on the last 
day: ‘‘For this is the will of My Father who hath sent Me; that 
everyone who seeth the Son and believeth in Him may have life 
everlasting and I| will raise him up on the last day’’ (John 6:40). 


These words have the effect of preparing us to hear the mys- 
tery of the flesh and blood. For the plan of God for us is this: to 
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GLORIFICATION 


see the Son, to believe in Him, to have-eternal life and to have part 
in the resurrection. The Eucharist is a part of this immense pro- 
gramme. Speaking clearly of His flesh and blood, the divine Mas- 
ter repeats this idea and goes further: the purpose of the whole 
mystery is the resurrection, the life of the Word in the Father: 
“He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting 
life, and I will raise him up at the last day . . . as the living Fa- 
ther hath sent Me and I live by the Father: so he that eateth Me 
the same also shall live by Me’’ (John 6: 55, 58). 

The words of verse 37, ‘‘him that cometh to Me I will not cast 
out,” should move to tears. It is indeed a declaration worthy of 
the Word of God, inscribed over the portal of the eucharistic mys- 
teries. Man, even redeemed man, would have a thousand reasons 
for fearing to be turned away by incarnate Holiness more glorious 
than that of Tabor. But the Bread of Life descended from heaven 
will not cease to strengthen the heart of man. He who gives His 
flesh to eat and His blood to drink will never show the door to 
any of His guests. 


If now we wish to consider the Eucharist more directly as a 
sacrifice, we shall find the same directing force under the aspect of 
eucharistic immolation; the Sacrifice of the altar leads to Christ in 
heaven. At the altar, Christians wash their garments and make 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. That gives them the right 
to stand before the throne of God and to serve day and night in 
His sanctuary. Let us call to mind the dogmatic fact that the Sac- 
rifice is offered to the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. Con- 
sequently the Son, and the Son incarnate, is also the end of this 
sovereign act of religion. He becomes propitious to us by His own 
sacrifice, though at the same time the Father is appeased by the 
blood flowing upon the altar. By the blood of the Lamb we draw 
near to the Lamb. 


At the Last Supper, when Jesus was preparing to wash the feet 
of His disciples, there issued from Peter’s mouth this protestation: 
“No, Thou shalt never wash my feet.”’ “If I do not wash thee,” 
Jesus answered, ‘‘thou shalt have no part with Me.’’ He must pur- 
ify us to allow us to approach Him. None other would be able 
to give us the purity necessary for such intimate familiarity. All 
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the satisfactory and propitiatory value of the eucharistic Sacrifice 
is the work of the Son of God giving us that purity in His own 
eyes which enables us to walk by His side as intimate friends, 
Who would hesitate to throw himself into the arms of infinite 
Beauty after coming from the spiritual refreshment of the Mass? 
Without this Sacrifice man would soon be afraid of Christ. Either 
he would no longer desire to approach Him, or he would try and 
bring Him down to his own level. Faith in the eucharistic Sacri- 
fice and faith in the resurrection and ascension of Mary’s Son are 
connected like cause and effect. It is easy to believe oneself a mem- 
ber of death’s Vanquisher when taking part in the commemora- 
tion of our Lord’s death in the mysterious Sacrifice. 


Just as the Son of God entered into His glory by His death 
on Calvary, so is it part of the intimate constitution of the eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice to lead man from the memory of the Savior’s death 
to the celebration of His resurrection and ascension. Mass is above 
all the memorial of our Lord’s death, the open door by which 
all the glory which followed His death enters. ‘‘Wherefore, O 
Lord, we Thy servants, as also Thy holy people, calling to mind 
the blessed passion of the same Christ Thy Son our Lord, and 
also His resurrection from the dead and His glorious ascension 
into heaven, do offer unto Thy most excellent majesty of Thine 
own gifts bestowed upon us... .’” The “bread of life, and the 
chalice of eternal salvation,’’ that is, the sacramental Sacrifice, far 
from making us sad by the remembrance of His cruel death on 
Calvary, bring us face to face with the phases of His life of glory, 
the resurrection and the ascension. 


This idea is completed by the prayer which immediately fol- 
lows, the mysterious Supplices which transports us direct to heaven, 
before the golden altar, into the presence of the divine Majesty. The 
participation with the earthly altar which gives us the body and 
blood of the Son of God is really a heavenly blessing, God bless- 
ing us, as He blessed His elect standing before the throne. At this 
point of the canon, more clearly than anywhere else, is loudly pro- 
claimed the power of the Sacrifice of the Altar to lift us up to the 
heights of glory where Christ reigns with His Father. The eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice is effected by earthly elements, gifts of God which 
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GLORIFICATION: 


by nature are bread and wine. But when these elements have be- 
come the body and blood of Christ, heaven opens before our eyes. 
It is, then, of the very essence of the eucharistic Sacrifice to end in 
heaven; not in a Christ still being sacrificed, but in a Christ su- 
premely triumphant, a consummation of all sacrifice. We take 
the liberty of repeating, in inelegant but exact terms, that the Sac- 
rifice of the Christian altar is medium, and that the Son on the 
right hand of the Father is terminus (‘‘means” and “‘end’’). 

In setting forth these considerations, our aim is to assist the 
Christian soul to recognize in their hierarchic order the realities of 
the Incarnation. Everything, since the day of the ascension, ought 
to be referred to Christ in glory, even the remembrance of His 
humiliation. We live under the regime of the divine Victory,. 
achieved on the first Easter morn when death was overcome. A spir- 
itual life organized outside this triumph, no matter for what 
motive, would assuredly be false. All religion or spirituality which 
would not follow the ever-ascending way to the divine Head of 
the Church would be ipso facto condemned as purely human. 


The evil one, beaten and utterly vanquished by Christ, has 
every desire to make Christians forget the victories of their glorious 
Captain. The Eucharist, which is the divine memorial recalling the 
death of the Son of God until He returns in the power of the 
Father, becomes the herald of the triumphs achieved by this ador- 
able death. A divine audacity, a thrill of courage quite angelic — 
such should be the dispositions of the Christian coming from the 
celebration of the mysteries of the altar. All should feel a burning 
desire to cry: Regnavit Dominus a ligno— From the tree the 
Lord hath reigned! 

ANSCAR VONIER, O.S.B. 











TIMELY TRACTS 
PARTICIPATION IN WHAT? 


OMETIMES I feel that even our most ardent advocates of 
the liturgical renewal are in danger of judging the whole 
matter from too purely personal a viewpoint. And this 
in turn is due to their not knowing the antecedents of the 
liturgical movement. In these United States the main prob- 

lem seems to consist in somehow securing the ‘‘participation’’ of 
the laity. But take a European country where there is and tradi- 
tionally has been ample participation in church services — can 
they dispense with a liturgical movement over there? Are we not 
a little bit sentimental and too subjective about the whole thing? 
Is it not necessary first of all to clarify our notions before we start 
reforming ourselves, our pastors, our whole Church? 


I don’t think I forgot to stress in previous Tracts that there 
are qualitative differences between different samples of liturgy. At 
all events, I am sure I have always said that, as a whole, the formed 
liturgy is superior to any other form of community prayer, even 
if, for the moment, we abstract from the fact that it is essentially 
different because it is of the strictly sacramental order. In other 
words, we must surrender a bit of our ego when we enter it, we 
must obey, must let ourselves be formed and “‘ordered around’’ by 
it. If we were Methodists and had the completely mistaken notion 
that the first Christians were so full of the Holy Spirit that they 
dispensed with all order and just went ahead in a happy turmoil 
of spiritual profusions, we could assume that liturgical prayer is 
just another form of prayer, although more biblical, older, more 
filled with thoughts, more beautiful, more dogmatically reticent 
and correct and therefore more acceptable to intellectually mature 
Christians. But, good gracious, that is only half the story! 


I have heard large congregations almost shatter their expensive 
stained glass windows with lusty singing of vernacular hymns 
during Mass. Some of those hymns even had a sort of parallel train 
of thought with the Mass. And it was in just that kind of milieu 
that I found the most outspoken advocates of liturgical reform: 
the what and the how was what they objected to. Participation is 
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PARTICIPATION? 


not all, even if it is our supreme problem in these United States. 
We want participation — yes. But we want it the way it is sup- 
posed to be, by having the people do its part, in its place, at its 
time. St. Paul was very explicit about the diverse functions of the 
different parts of the Body of Christ, if I remember well. And 
since the liturgy is strictly symbolical, a fact through which it 
differs most radically from our modern devotions, this symbol- 
ism must be evident in its performance. There is a place for the 
clergy and a place for the laity. There is a sacred order of the 
Body of Christ and we have no right to go counter to it for reasons 
of personal preference. 

I am not trying to vindicate clerical arrogance or pride. I don’t 
feel that we have to put the laity in its place. But I definitely 
cannot agree with the author of the following letter which reached 
me some time ago: 


I just read your Timely Tract about the Portland Liturgical Week, 
and I was moved to wonder whether you had considered the layman’s 
reaction to such a hierarchically ordered and properly formal recitation 
of the Divine Office during the Week as you propose. One of my 
greatest joys at Denver was the recitation of the Office in that in- 
formal fashion, since it gave me the courage to lift up my voice and 
join in, surrounded as we were by priests, under the cover of whose 
voices my own mistakes would not be noticed. Not of course that it 
matters what I felt, or what anybody feels, in comparison with carry- 
ing out the praise of God as perfectly as possible. But don’t you think 
that there is at least a possible danger that the laymen present at the 
sessions, if separated from the clergy and the religious, as of course 
they ideally should be for such a function, would be too unaccustomed 
to reciting the Divine Office aloud to dare to take part at all? And 
the same thing might be true of the nuns — you know how timid 
they are about raising their voices in public at all. Whereas when the 
priests are interspersed among the rest of us, they give us the courage 
and guidance we now lack. And surely the first purpose of such recita- 
tion of the Office at these sessions is to give glory to God and pray 
for His aid by having as many of the participants in the Week as 
possible take part in saying His praises, rather than to have a smaller 
number doing it more perfectly, while the rest of us sit and watch. 
Also, in these bad days when we the laity feel our separation from the 
clergy in worship and in purpose of life to such an extent that it is 
hard to convince us that we are really members of the royal priesthood 
at all, is there not some value even in the lack of proper formality, if 
such an arrangement makes us conscious of our oneness in Christ, of 
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the fact that we too have the right to lift up our voices in God’s 
praise? I know that for myself the fact that there I was saying the 
Office right next to your honored self, or a Benedictine Abbot, or a 
Sister, did far more to convince me that the Office could and should be 
my prayer too than any amount of exposition. Before that Denver 
Week I had sort of a dim suspicion that our family was just play- 
acting, or assuming a prerogative not ours in saying some of the Hours 
together — though of course I knew better in theory — but since then 


I have had no doubts at all. 

It seems to me that these objections rise largely out of a concern 
for feelings and personal reactions. The writer of the letter felt 
encouraged. Good. Very good indeed. But the celebration of the 
liturgy, of which Terce, Sext and None are only a fragment and 
in which the nine choirs of the blessed spirits take a trembling 
part before God’s Majesty, is not just a school of good-natured, 
spiritual communing and gladsome brotherliness. The overcom- 
ing of psychological obstacles can be done in rehearsals and prac- 
tices. Once that is done there should be a mighty responding of 
voices between the clergy (in their place) and the “‘holy people” 
(in their places), thus proclaiming the hierarchic order of heaven. 
We are an acies ordinata, not a happy crowd. There is no reason 
why — for pedagogic reasons — some of the clergy and trained 
laypeople should not be in strategic positions to carry the timid 
along. But there is more to “‘liturgy’’ in the traditional sense — 
Latin as well as Oriental — than reading in some kind of voice, 
with some kind of rhythm or without, and in some kind of to- 
getherness, what is the most ‘‘formed’’ and awe-inspirinig com- 
position of inspired words. I think that as long as we don’t see 
this, one aspect of liturgical prayer has completely escaped us —a 
very Catholic one at that — and that is what the liturgy refers 
to when it says: “‘tremunt Potestates . . . dicentes: Sanctus.” 

I think the way so many congregations “‘rattle off’ their rosar- 
ies is scandalous and yet, since this is a meditative and repetitious 
prayer, it could get away with it. But do that to the psalms, make 
the liturgy a well-meaning kind of private devotion in common 
and you are on the level of the things you want to overcome. 

Nor can I agree that the ‘‘feeling conscious’’ of the lay priest- 
hood on the part of the confirmed faithful is something that can 
be achieved by intermingling of lay and clerical crowds. I have 
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PARTICIPATION? 


personally never had any desire to sit on my bishop’s throne or 
to try on his mitre, just in order to feel more that I have a share 
in his full priesthood. The whole case is not argued rightly. Lit- 
urgical Weeks should set examples, show goals, make clear the 
ideal and the methods of obtaining them. Modern people are very 
well aware that man’s equality does not exclude proper team 
work: there are pilots, co-pilots, navigators and stewards in ships 
and planes, and each has his function. In a way that is also true 
of the Church. The Church is never more real than in her Mysteries 
and in her liturgy. Her sacer ordo —- remember, the word “‘ordin- 
ation’’ comes from “‘ordo’’ — should therefore be most visible in 
their celebration! 

I have not found any authority against the breviary as a family 
prayer, especially the shorter Hours. On the contrary, all writers on 
the liturgy recommend the practice highly. But even here there is 
an order which the head of the family and its members should 
observe and a decorum, a formality, that preserves the gravity, 
majesty and dignity of our liturgy. If it can’t be observed, why 
not say prayers that correspond to the situation? Sure, you can 
recite your Office in an armchair, over a kitchen stove, riding across 
the country in a car. You may even have to do it if you are obliged 
to the recitation of the Office. But is there any necessity why a 
national convention of the magnitude and ambition of our ex- 
emplary Liturgical Weeks should act as if we were a crowd hap- 
hazardly met and making the best of an irremediable necessity? 
We Americans, more than others, are given to social etiquette, 
even when it makes but little sense; why should we be so formless 
(or informal) when we try to show the world that it has lost a 
great thing, when it cast out awe and majesty? 

There is a liturgical style —I don’t mean what goes by that 
name in stores and classrooms, because what is usually referred 
to as such is nothing but a misunderstanding. But this liturgical 
style can be seen in the basilicas of Ravenna, in the portals of 
Chartres, in the Sistine Chapel, in a low Mass and in a pontifical 
function. It is hard, very hard, to see it in a motley crowd of 
people with good intentions scattered over a disorderly banquet 
hall mumbling sacred formulas and feeling happy that we are 
now all together in the same spot. H. A. R. 
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THE CONCEPTION SEMINARY PLAN 


+ pe of the more encouraging by-products of the modern litur- 
gical revival in our country has been the increasing interest 
among seminary professors and students in the formative value of 
Catholic worship. This interest is about to manifest itself in 
striking fashion, when representatives of the majority of our minor 
and major seminaries in the United States are to gather for a special 
session at the coming Liturgical Week in Portland, where they will 
discuss, under the able leadership of Father William Busch of the 
St. Paul Seminary, problems relating to the training of future 
priests in the apostolate of the liturgy. Without doubt, the con- 
clusions at which they will arrive will prove of immense benefit 
to the healthy growth of liturgical life among Catholics in our 
land, for the importance of the parish priest in inculcating, by 
word and example, the essentials of liturgy to the faithful, can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

As we look forward then with happy anticipation to the re- 
sults of the coming meeting, paying tribute meanwhile to its or- 
ganizers for their zeal and courage in preparing it, it may be apro- 
pos to consider briefly an experiment in seminary training along 
the lines suggested by the Portland program, which has been in 
actual (and fruitful) operation for several years, at the Concep- 
tion Abbey Seminary in Missouri. Favored by the ideal circum- 
stances for such an effort that prevail within the monastic milieu, 
where the daily chanting of conventual Mass and divine office 
dominates the scene, and unhampered by any previous adverse 
tradition (the seminary was founded in 1940), this unique in- 
stitution has been able to organize the entire spiritual and intellec- 
tual training of its 230-odd students in major and minor de- 
partments around the sacred liturgy in a singularly harmonious 
and effective manner. Starting boldly from the principle that, in 
the words of its Prospectus, the liturgy is both “‘the chief means 
by which the seminarian is to acquire holiness,’’ as well as ‘‘the 
integrating factor in his intellectual formation and growth,” the 
program at Conception provides a spiritual horarium for its stu- 
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dents in which Mass and office form the main content, and an 
intellectual one in which the materials taught and learned are re- 
garded as integrally related portions of the single truth which the 
divine worship of the day has expounded and celebrated. 

Easily the outstanding event of each day is the conventual Mass, 
chanted by the seminarians alternately with the monastic choir 
(the Abbot at its head), as one united family in Christ. During 
it they listen to a brief homily on the mystery of the day, given 
by the celebrant; and receive holy Communion modo proces- 
sionali at the high altar, while the appropriate Communion an- 
tiphon and psalms are being sung: the former by the monastic 
schola, the latter by the entire group from a handy little booklet 
containing the Latin text accentuated for singing and with English 
translation provided. The impressive grandeur of this liturgical 
Action, as well as its distinctly family character, thus provide an 
ideal basis upon which to erect the other necessary parts of the 
spiritual and mental edifice in the lives of the seminarians, 

Next in importance comes the divine office, which is recited in 
common at appropriate times throughout the day. Morning prayer 
is Prime; while Terce precedes the opening of morning classes, Sext 
comes at their close. None is recited before the afternoon classes, 
Vespers at their close. Compline sung each evening before retiring 
appropriately concludes the seminarians’ day. 

This program is followed not only in the major seminary, 
where the text of the Roman breviary is used, but also in the 
minor seminary, where the ecclesiastical fledglings are prepared 
for it by using the Short Breviary, an abbreviated text in English 
(Collegeville, Minn. The Liturgical Press) ; while for both groups, 
copious and frequent instruction is given on the meaning and use 
of the divine office. In addition, each evening after Compline, a 
brief explanation of the morrow’s liturgy is given by the respect- 
ive spiritual directors, to supply food for prayer and meditation. 
A special refresher course in the mechanics of choral recitation is 
also given to the minor seminary graduates during their first two 
weeks in the major seminary. 

Other notable features of the Conception program, which 
further implement its aim to make the riches of our liturgy abun- 
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dantly and practically available to the seminarian, may be brief- 
ly enumerated here: as much additional solemnity as possible is 
given to the celebration of greater feasts; the holding of monthly 
days of recollection on vigils of such feasts, with the annual re- 
treat being held during the three days following Septuagesima 
Sunday; and the observance of the students’ baptismal annivers- 
aries in an appropriate “‘family’’ manner. Private devotional prac- 
tices are constantly encouraged, but always in their relation to and 
dependence on the ‘‘primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit’: the public and official prayer of the Church. 


As for the intellectual side of life at Conception, while there is 
rigid enough adherence to the plan of studies laid down by the 
Sacred Congregation, a definite liturgical orientation is given wher- 
ever and whenever possible by the individual professor. We note, 
for instance, these significant statements in the Prospectus: the 
course in sacred liturgy for the last two years in the minor 
seminary and the first two in the major embraces ‘‘a general sur- 
vey of principles; method and technique of the Mass and Church 
year; Mass and sacraments in the early Church; translation of the 
breviary psalms.”” In the minor seminary, the final year in Eng- 
lish is devoted simply to ‘‘a literary study of the Bible’; and the 
last two years of Latin are devoted to ecclesiastical Latin, plus 
“‘a systematic study of liturgical texts.’’ Sufficient reason for the 
latter is thus stated: “‘Missal and breviary are the two great books 
in the priest’s library, (so that) his spiritual life hinges on them; 
(hence) it is necessary that the priest understand and appreciate 
the language they speak. Latin... is not a dead language, but... 
the living language of the world-society we call the Church... 
Ability to read and understand the language of the breviary and 
missal is required of all seminarians.’’ In Greek classes, the student 
concentrates during his last two years upon biblical and patristic 
Greek; while in the frequent instructions on Gregorian chant, he 
is given a thorough explanation of its doctrinal and historical 
meaning along with the customary technical drilling. 


In the major seminary, where incidentally ‘‘the faculty of phil- 
osophy . . . has steadfastly used the Summa Theologica as a text 
book,”” we note a course on education embracing ‘‘an analysis of 
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the pivotal problems of education with respect to .. . the liturgy 
of the Church.”” The actual course in sacred liturgy embraces, be- 
sides rubrical instructions, an exposition of the history, mean- 
ing, and symbolism of each liturgical act. In homiletics we find, 
inter alia, instruction in “liturgy as the basis for sermons.’’ And 
Gregorian chant class includes, besides “intensive drilling in the 
chants used at the altar, . . . suggestions for the introduction and 
use of Gregorian chant in parish churches.” 

And there you have the Conception plan, in rough outline. Its 
success in terms of priestly holiness, zeal, and fruitful apostolic 
labors, can only be judged by time, and in the eyes of the august 
Judge of all mankind. But meanwhile it is heartening to note that 
this courageous experiment has received the endorsement of at 
least a dozen diocesan Ordinaries in the area, who send their stu- 
dents to Conception. And surely it is legitimate to conclude that, 
if carelessness and routine constitute an ever-present danger to the 
priest in respect to Mass and office, and if appreciation of liturg- 
ical meanings and values can be a powerful spiritual stimulus to 
clergy and laity alike, then the educational program outlined here 
is eminently worthwhile and timely. As the present status of the 
American liturgical revival seems amply to have demonstrated, 
we now need more than the transitory effect of occasionally read- 
ing liturgical literature, pursuing this or that liturgical practice 
as a kind of hobby, or even of attending the Liturgical Week once 
a year. Those who would become the leaders of Christ’s flock into 
the rich pastures of spiritual enlightenment and strength which 
Catholic liturgy provides must themselves be thoroughly grounded 
in liturgical practice as well as theory, which is precisely the aim 
of the integrated and systematic curriculum herein described. 


W. MICHAEL DuceY, O.S.B. 


MARRIAGE THE GREAT MYSTERY’ 


NVITED to talk to a group of Catholic lay people, a lay speak- 
er was asked whether he would like to speak on the “‘evils of 





*Marriage. The Great Mystery. By the Abbé Robert Kothen. Translated and 
arranged by E. J. Ross. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 1947. Pp. 
115. Cloth, $2.25. 
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divorce.” ‘‘Most certainly not,’’ was the answer, “unless you con. 
sider the members of this group as potential candidates for dj. 
vorce. But I would like to talk on ‘the glory of Christian mar. 
riage.” ’’ (Father Kothen would say grandeur. Eternal mystery 
of language: how limited is greatness compared to grandeur!) 
No, that was not what “the audience’’ wanted. ‘Perhaps you 
would rather speak on juvenile delinquency?” ‘Decidedly not} A Pow 
and for the same reason,’ was the reply. ‘““Why be so negative)|known V 
How about ‘Family Recreation and Family Culture’ instead?"|from wh 
Well, the audience was not that far advanced yet, don’t you se, fathers o! 
and there are neutral topics on historical figures, to play safe. Now* deep 
if this were a single case, the incident would be insignificant; but seemingly 
a much-traveled lay speaker confirmed recently that the situation “amon fo 
‘nation-wide,’ that there is a crying need for the positive ap|4fgument 
proach. And it is in this context that the unassuming little fw 





of Father Kothen is a godsend, a reliable and capable leader anj2), will | 
adviser. The fir 


‘“‘Haven’t we got enough books on marriage yet?’’ someon of = we 
asked recently. Evidently not. There may be some that are mor Belgium, 
scholarly in the usual sense of that word—Father Kothen’s schol-"°* thar 
atliness is well hidden behind a simple style and a practical ap be wor 
proach—we may have some that are more voluminous, or mor forever, ’ 
brilliant; yet marriage remains the unknown sacrament. Thes|™SS109 © 
books did not seem to be just right for ‘‘ordinary’’ Catholics, fared bes 
who want to make the best of their married life, who feel tha/'*8Y- 


they know too little of the great mystery they live in. The ct 
surprises. 


the famil 
young pec 
with thar 


The chapters are not all of equal value. ‘““The Great Mystery’ 
is outstanding, and its paragraph ‘‘Marriage is a sacred thing... 
would itself suffice to justify such a book as this. What is said o 
the relation of marriage and holy Mass is strikingly exceptionill of th 
and should give Catholic couples cause for great rejoicing. ‘“Nup- ciate eens 
tial Alliance and Eternal Alliance’ brings out the real grande Flinte is ; 
of Christian marriage. “It is in the Mass that the husband and : 
wife are most intimately ‘married’ . . . Husband and wife wil ill he 
therefore find in the Mass the model and strength for the work apostolate 
of reproducing in themselves the fundamental marriage, that is th p. 90) 
one between Christ and the Church’”’ (p. 24). “At the nuptid ; 


calamity,’ 
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Mass, and at all the Masses in which married people will par- 
ticipate thereafter, husband and wife must offer the first fruits of 
their bodies and the first fruits of the offspring which will come 
from them, so that they may be ‘made sacred’ at the Consecration. 
At Communion time, the same Bread — the body of Christ — 


con- 
r di- 
mar. 
stery 


vol make them both holy” (p. 25). 
not| A point of great merit: the excellent quotations from well- 


tive)|known writers are effectively balanced by generous quotations 
ad?"|from what may be called the “unknown layman”’: letters from 
, see |fathers of families, from soldiers, war prisoners, young couples, 
No deeply touching documents of a mature, virile Christianity, 
 pylseemingly not even searched for with a lantern: good medicine 
on indeed for our obvious “‘lay inferiority complexes.’’ Should the 
. apjargumentation of Cardinal Schuster or Sertillanges remain without 
wil the letter of a prisoner of war, for instance, as on page 





25, will be understood immediately. 


The fine chapter on ‘Liturgy and the Family”’ will make many 
of us wince by its matter-of-factness. The old country, especially 
p{belgium, can draw from a Christian heritage several hundred years 

, ‘older than ours, and if that would not show through, what would 
| ap- it be worth? But then, let us not use our pioneer impediments 
morlOrever, as an excuse for neglecting the liturgy! ‘America is still 
~hegiission country,’’ yes, but so is Europe; and the Church has ever 
often fared best in her mission work when it was orientated by the 


that fiturgy. 
The chapter on the “Apostolate of the Family’’ holds more 
,purprises. Father Kothen wonders why Catholic Action ‘‘atomizes”’ 
the family, just as the pastorate does. Men, women, children, 
'. ‘ lyoung people, each group is considered more homogeneous to work 
oor with than family groups would be. ‘“We do not deny the useful- 
- ness of these groups, specialized according to age and. sex, but we 
Pimust now crown the edifice with a big family grouping”’ (p. 91). 


an 


Leon 


ery 


deere is a description of what one could call a ‘‘Catholic Action 
a alamity,” the home which “‘is an association of people of gopd 


will who each go where they want to exercise their individual 


woth apostolate. For these the family is merely an incidental affair’’ 


s the 


oti (p. 90). The ‘‘Catholic-Action-widow” belongs to this tragic- 
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comic perversion: inquiring after the wife of a very active organiz- 


er, I was given to understand that she too belongs to this new | 


“‘sisterhood’’—poor soul! 

But there are wide-open fields for Catholic Action centered 
around the family group: preparation for marriage, Cana confer- 
ences, family retreats, etc. They may not fit the organizational 
scheme as it is now, but they still fit into the parish, and most 
certainly belong to the apostolate. 

The Appendix is considerably slighted by the book’s title. 
Under the heading “Family Pastorate’’ it could very readily have 
been included as a regular chapter (as in the Belgian original). 


In fact, the stressing of the family pastorate seems to me the really | 


revolutionary idea of this volume as far as American readers are 


concerned. This is the very chapter priests and seminarians should | 


start out with and return to ever so often. It will give them num- 
erous new ideas, inspiration for their pastorate, for their sermons, 
and the administration of sacraments, for parish celebrations, mar- 
riage counselling, etc., etc. 

God knows there is more to speak about than divorce, birth 
control and juvenile delinquency. There is a whole treasury full 
of the grandeur of Christian marriage that must be opened up for 
the starving, “‘ordinary’’ people, yes, starving for spiritual food, 
for the religious, the sacramental vision of their everyday life of 
love and sorrow and sacrifice. 

In view of what seems an excessive price for the cloth bound 
edition of the book, it is good to know that a cheaper, paper 
covered edition is available, for study clubs, etc. 

THERESE MUELLER 


A CARDINAL SUGGESTS BREVIARY REFORMS' | 


HE Divine Office, as a part of the liturgy, is the prayer of a 
living Church, and has undergone various changes and de- 
velopments as the life of the Church has adapted itself to the cir- 
cumstances of different ages. After some centuries of relative stabil- 
ity, in our day it has received notable modifications at the hands of 





1A summary based on an article, ‘‘Un projet de réforme du Bréviaire,”’ in 
Paroisse et Liturgie, 1947, No. 1, pp. 30-42. 
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Pius X and PiusXII, and further reforms may be on the way. 
Meanwhile many of us turn an occasional conversation towards 
our ideas of desirable improvements. But it is seldom that a prince 
of the Church puts his suggestions into writing for circulation; 
however, this is what Cardinal Nasalli Rocca, archbishop of Bol- 
ogna, has recently done. He makes it clear that they are only his 
private opinions; yet even so, coming from such a source, they are 
of unusual interest, and readers of ORATE FRATRES will be glad 
to see a summary of them. Each reader will doubtless whisper his 
individual amplifications and reservations, just as he will be glad 
to find in other points the echo of his own desires. 

His Eminence begins with a few preliminary observations. The 
“second nocturn problem’’ ought to be firmly solved in harmony 
with good history; it is not edifying to have to “‘pray’’ a text 
which is unfounded or even untrue. And he also desires a shorten- 
ing of the Office in the interest of an active clergy who for one 
reason and another have their time more occupied than earlier 
generations. 

The bulk of the paper consists of a large number of specific, 
detailed recommendations which can be rearranged under two 
main heads, the calendar of feasts, and the text of the Office. The 
suggestions for the text are numerous and rather hard to summar- 
ize since they concern details; but his proposals for the calendar 
are sure to strike the reader’s attention, and they are the more 
important. After all, not much shortening would result from this 
scheme. 

Let us look at the calendar first. His purpose is to give the 
temporal cycle — the liturgy of the seasons — a chance to predom- 
inate again by reducing the ever-deepening sedimentary deposits of 
feast days. He writes only of the universal calendar, making it clear 
that particular localities and societies might retain other holy days 
according to their special devotion. 

“Let us state clearly that the cycle of liturgical feasts celebrates 
events, especially the happenings in the lives of our Lord and of 
the Blessed Virgin, as also the anniversaries (usually of the death) 
of the saints, That is a fundamental principle: it follows that all 
feasts that do not correspond with it should be suppressed, even 
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though they have for their object ideas that are excellent or atti 
butes that are remarkable.”’ In virtue of this principle certain prom. 
inent feasts would be dropped from the universal calendar. Trin. 
ity Sunday, for instance; anyway, in this case, the whole of th 
liturgy throughout the year is in honor of the Holy Trinity, & 
also the feast of the Holy Family, and the Solemnity of St. Jo. 
seph, and the two days of Our Lady of Sorrows, especially th 
one that interrupts Passion Week. And Christ the King, too, for 
our Lord’s royalty is already well expressed in the Epiphany and 
Ascension, not to speak of the Transfiguration. And the Holy 
Name of Jesus, which is a useless repetition of the Circumcision 
immediately before. 

When we come to saints’ days, the principle is to reduce doubk 
feasts to as few as possible, while semi-doubles are abolished ex. 
cept for days within the octaves of great solemnities; nothing i 
said about the number of simple feasts, though it seems that they 
would be notably more numerous than at present. Double rank 
should be accorded only to those saints whose “‘action extends to 
the universal Church”; such would include the fathers and doctor 
of the Church; all canonized popes, perhaps combined into groups 
of two or three on the same day; patrons of a universal organiza-' 
tion; founders or legislators of an Order, but not of a Congrega- 
tion or Institute unless spread throughout the whole Church. All| 
saints named in the canon of the Mass or in the litany of the saints 
would have at least a simple feast. But Lent should be disturbed | 
by as few saints’ days as possible, in order that the great lenten 
liturgy may be said in the Office as it already can be (ad libitum) 
in the Mass. 

Octaves are another form of festivity that clutters up the calen- 
dar, and here too His Eminence turns a reforming eye, though 
with less vigor than to common saints’ days. His most radical pro- 
posal is to abolish the Pentecost octave and end the Easter season 
(by a mistake in arithmetic) on Pentecost Monday; this would 
turn the end of Pentecost week into a penitential embertide. Other 
lesser octaves also to be suppressed are those of the Immaculate 
Conception, which makes too great an inroad on the Advent lit 
urgy; and those of All Saints and the Sacred Heart. Still others 
would be reduced in rank. His schedule is: 
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Privileged octaves: I class, Easter. II class, Epiphany and 


att: Corpus Christi. III class, Christmas and Ascension. 

rom Common octaves: Assumption, SS. Peter and Paul, Dedica- 
Trin-} tion of a church or cathedral, the patron of a church or 
of the place. 

y. & Simple octaves: All Saints, Nativity of St. John Baptist, Na- 
t. Jo- tivity of the Blessed Virgin, St. Stephen. 

y thi A further reduction of saints’ days by combination is implicit 
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in the suggestion that commons be provided for feasts of many 
virgins and of many confessors as we already have one for many 
martyrs. In fact, the recommendation is made that canonized popes 
may be combined in this way. So all the changes in the calendar 
ought to bring about a great reduction of feast days, and we could 
again discover the beauty of the ferial Office and of the ferial 
hymns which today are seldom said. (Might we also hope for the 
restoration of the original, un-bowdlerized version of the hymns?) 
It is also proposed that only first class feasts should be transferred 
when they are impeded on their proper day; those of lower rank 
would be merely commemorated or wholly drop out for that year. 

We may now turn to those of the Cardinal’s proposals which 
would result in the shortening of the Office; they are neither num- 
erous nor radical. Some of the modern (encyclical) lessons of 
Matins ought to be shortened, and he suggests that all responsories 
at Matins and the Little Hours be omitted or left optional. The 
opening Pater and Ave are dropped from each Hour except Matins 
and Prime, and the Hours may end with the “Dominus vobiscum” 
and the collect. The ferial preces are omitted except in the ferial 
Office of Lent, and then remain only at Lauds, Vespers, and Com- 
pline. The long ‘“‘Quicumque vult,’’ which with the ‘““Confitemini’”’ 
and preces now make a long Prime on minor Sundays, is to be 
retained only on Trinity Sunday (if retained), Pentecost, and the 
Sundays of Advent. The suffrage of the saints would also be 
used less often, in the ferial Office of certain seasons, No mention 
is made of dominical preces. The reduction of at least the ferial 
preces and the omission of responsories would have the effect of 
diminishing the choral nature of the Office and make it more one 
for private reading —a change which some desire but which, to 
our mind, goes counter to the essential nature of the office. 
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A few remaining suggestions are concerned with simplifying 
certain complicated parts of the arrangement or mechanics of the 
Breviary. The second schema of Lauds could be suppressed, the 
“Miserere’’ being added to Prime in Lent and greater vigils, and 
the Canticles of the second schema being used in the first schema 
during the weeks after Pentecost. Again, the mechanical and Solo- 
mon-like splitting of Vespers between two concurring feasts of 
equal rank — ‘a capitulo de sequentt’’ — should be abandoned: 
adopt a general rule that either the first or the second Vespers is 
the more important (the Cardinal seems to lean towards second 
Vespers), then let the Vespers be wholly of that one with a com- 
memoration of the other. A final mechanical improvement is the 
elimination of the division of the lessons of Matins that comes at 
the beginning of August between Sundays after Pentecost and 
Sundays of the month, a change we sometimes forget to make until 
a week or two of August has passed by. 


Finally, he makes various recommendations for the lessons of 
Matins. Quite a number refer to specific passages in legends and 
homilies, including in a few cases the hope that a better choice 
will be made. And, like many, he hopes for a considerable improve- 
ment in the choice and arrangement of passages from Scripture. 
It ought never happen that a year goes by leaving some of St. 
Paul’s best Epistles unsampled. To help bring this about he sug- 
gests a new distribution of the books of Scripture through the 
year; Isais to be read in Advent; the Epistles of St. Paul from 
Christmas to the first Sunday in Lent; Jeremias during Lent; from 
Low Sunday to Pentecost the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Apoca- 
lypse; and then during the long after-Pentecost season the remain- 
ing books of the Old Testament. 


This summary touches on all the main points of the Cardinal's 
proposals. He says nothing of a possible stabilization of Easter 
which would of itself add greatly to the simplification of the 
temporal and sanctoral cycles, and of the arrangement of lessons 
from Scripture. Most of the suggestions he makes are in the direc- 
tion of simplification of one kind or another rather than any fun- 
damental structural change. The only positive improvement (other 
than simplification) is the unburying of the Office de tempore as 
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something of intrinsic worth and beauty, and even more as the 
essential Office, whereas feastdays are, or ought to be, casual. Pius 
X began the recovery of the Office of the seasons, and clearly Car- 
dinal Nasalli Rocca hopes that Pius XII will carry it much farther. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — DoM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B., 
our associate editor, is back in his beloved Maria Laach in 
the Rhineland; reports from there indicate that, despite the 

difficulties of post-War conditions, the Abbey is again the rally- 
ing-point of thousands of youth who flock to this famous litur- 
gical center from all parts of western and southern Germany, es- 
pecially for the big, feast days, seeking spiritual inspiration and 
strength. — ROGER CAPEL is the pen-name of an English Catho- 
lic layman. — DoM W. MICHAEL DuCcEY, O.S.B., another of our 
associate editors, and nationally known for his work in organizing 
and conducting the Liturgical Weeks, sends us his article from 
Wilton Center, Illinois, where he is translating liturgical princi- 
ples into parochial practice. — MRS. THERESE MUELLER, the 
author of Family-Life in Christ and other booklets about the lit- 
urgy becoming operative in the family circle, is from St. Paul, 
Minn. 
6 
Our next issue will be able to carry an account of the Portland, 
Oregon, Liturgical Week. Advance notices suggest that there will 
be a sizable national attendance, and that local interest, vigorously 
promoted by the Most Rev. Archbishop, will insure permanent 
regional results. 
¢ 
For the second time in the brief history of the Liturgical Weeks 
a local chairman has been elevated to the episcopal dignity. Two 
years ago, Msgr. Charles Greco, of New Orleans, was made Bishop 
of Alexandria, Louisiana. And now the Rev. Hubert M. Newell, 
whose efficient and hearty collaboration made last October’s meet- 
ing in Denver such a success, has been appointed Coadjutor Bishop 
with right of succession to the see of Cheyenne, Wyoming. The 
many friends he made among those who attended the Denver 
Week wish him God’s blessing in his new apostolic field of labor, 
and look forward to his continued guidance of the Liturgical Con- 
ference as a member of its Board of Directors. 
« 
At the Catholic University summer school in Washington, D. 
C., each daily session of the National Catholic Action Institute of 
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the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine began with a Missa Rect- 
tata and homily. The response was gratifying. Without any pre- 
liminary rehearsal, the 150 priests, seminarians, nuns and lay 
people from every part of the country joined in the prayers in 
fine unison. On July 25, the feast of St. James, His Excellency the 
Apostolic Delegate celebrated the Mass, and expressed his pleasure at 
the way in which all participated. During the final week, the Eng- 
lish form of the Dialog Mass was substituted: i.e., the short re- 
sponses in Latin, the rest in English, with a leader (seminarian) 
reading the proper parts. The text published by Bishop O’Hara 
of Kansas City (Community Mass) was used for the purpose. 
* 
O.F. readers will be interested in the Introduction written for 
the above booklet by His Ercellency: 
The text of the Community Mass here presented follows a plan 
approved in many archdioceses and dioceses. It is approved for use 
in the diocese of Kansas City . . . . We commend the Community 
Mass to all our schools and parishes. During the past year [the book- 
let was issued in 1945] the Cause of the beatification of Pope Pius X 
has been introduced. We can conceive of no more appropriate public 
prayer for the beatification of that glorious Servant of God who 
recalled us to the liturgical apostolate, than the general participation 
by our people in the Community Mass which has been described by 
our present Holy Father as the “genuinely traditional custom of 
collective prayer.” We are confident of the co-operation of the 
clergy and religious teachers of the diocese, as well as of our devoted 
people, in the restoration of this precious tradition. 


Donald Attwater, our esteemed associate editor from England, 
has sent us a translation of a litany approved by the Cardinal 
Patriarch of Antioch for use among Catholics of the (West) Syr- 
ian Rite. It tackles the problem of Catholic sectarianism squarely. 
In our own country, we might profitably make use of it to im- 
prove our attitude towards our non-Catholic friends generally, 
and our Negro brethren specifically: 

For the many times we have looked at the speck in the eye of our 
non-Catholic brothers and sisters, rather than at their sincere faith 
and perseverance and good will — Lord, forgive us. 

For our sarcasm, narrow-mindedness and exaggerations in contro- 
versy, and our hardness and severe judgments in their regard — Lord, 
forgive us. 

For the bad example that we give in our lives, thereby discouraging, 
lessening or even destroying the effect of Thy grace in their souls — 
Lord, forgive us. 
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For our forgetfulness to pray for them often, warmly and with 
brotherly love — Lord, forgive us. 

In spite of differences of language, color and nationality — Jesus, 
make us one. 

In spite of our ignorance of one another, of our prejudices and of 
our dislikes — Jesus, make us one. 


In spite of all spiritual and intellectual barriers — Jesus, make us one. 


O God, for Thine own greater glory — Bring together us separated 
Christians. 


O God, for the triumph of goodness and truth — Bring together .... 


O God, that there may be one only sheepfold for the one Shepherd 
— Bring together.... 


O God, that peace may reign in the world — Bring together... . 
O God, to fill the heart of Thy Son with joy — Bring together... . 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE COMMON PRIESTHOOD OF THE MEMBERS OF THE MYSTI- 

CAL BODY. By Rev. James Edward Rea. The Newman Bookshop, West- 

minster, Md. 1947. Pp. viii-260. Cloth, $3.50. 

Catholic thought on both sides of the Atlantic has been much occupied 
in recent years in examining the position in the Church of the lay priest- 
hood, or general priesthood of Catholics. Authors treating of the more 
modern forms of corporate worship, while careful to keep the defined 
difference between cleric and layman, base much of their message on one 
cr other phase of this general priesthood; just as, in other connections, 
authors dealing with Catholic Action, as such, have sought in the sacra- 
mental characters of baptism and confirmation the ultimate basis of the 
modern papal call to the laity. Since the recent Encyclical Mystict Cor- 
poris touched upon both these heads, it was natural to expect that dis- 
sertations would explore these papal leads. Last year Father Hesburgh 
brought out his doctorate on the latter subject, The Relation of the Sacra- 
mental Characters of Baptism and Confirmation to the Lay Apostolate, 
and now Father James E. Rea, of the New York Archdiocese, presents us 
with a valuable doctorate study of The Common Priesthood of the Mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. 

In his modest Foreword the author acknowledges his indebtedness to 
“Doctor Eugene Burke, C.S.P., whose competent and enthusiastic direc- 
tion has inspired this work from its very beginnings until this comple- 
tion.” We are in a position to evaluate that gracious testimonial, since 
Doctor Burke’s own paper, “The Priestliness of God’s People,” a high- 
light of the New York Liturgical Week, 1945, is undoubtedly one of 
the finest studies yet offered in these American Weeks. 
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Father Rea’s basic plan is simplicity itself, to group, in his first sec- 
tion, the various heretical views of a general priesthood, as found in turn 
in Montanism, Waldensianism, Wyclifism, Lutheranism (and subsequent 
Protestant developments). All of these, in exaggerating the lay priest. 
hood, ended by “desacramentalizing” the Church, and, in the end, emp- 
tied priesthood itself of its basic sacrificial significance, keeping an honor- 
ific name after the reality was thrown away. 

In the second half of his study Father Rea shows us how “the Catholic 
concept of the common priesthood, on the other hand, is a homogeneous 
part of a religious system that is essentially and primarily sacramental 
and social” (243). The author disclaims the aim of “throwing any par- | 
ticularly new light upon this interesting teaching.” It was his hope, 
rather, “to prepare the way for a more fruitful contemplation of the 
nature and significance of the priestly dignity of all the members of the 
one Priest” (vii). In thus phrasing his objective it will be no accident 
that he slips into the phraseology of St. Augustine, who, as he shows in 
brilliant fashion (pp. 141-62), was “the first to discern clearly and to 
make explicit the reality which lay behind the metaphor” [of Holy Writ]. 
Augustine seems to have been the one who coined for Christ the expres- 
sion “‘the Whole Priest,” as he again and again explored the thought that 
all Christians, lay and cleric, are “priests because members [in the 
Mystical Body] of the one Priest,” and so sharing collectively and medi- 
ately in the offering of the eucharistic Sacrifice. 

St. Thomas in his turn “discovered in the sacramental characters of 
baptism and confirmation the precise instruments whereby men are con- 
figured to Christ in His priesthood and are admitted to participation in 
the common priesthood of the Mystical Body.” The author’s discussion of 
St. Thomas’ views as to the “active” powers and “passive” powers (pp. 
184-90) is also one of the most valued sections of the presentation. 

To allow Father Rea one more extended quotation, let us hear him 
sum up the “function” of the lay priesthood as touching the eucharistic 
Sacrifice: “In the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, each member of the Mystical 
Body offers himself in sacrifice to God. His interior offering unites with 
the offerings of all the other members and thus finds its external expres- | 
sion in the sacramental Body and Blood of Christ, which all offer to God } 
together, through the ministry of the ordained priest. Where the latter 
offers both in the person of Christ and in the person of the Church, the 
single member of the Body offers only in his own person. Again, he offers 
in his capacity of a recipient of grace rather than as a minister of grace 
to others” (p. 244). 

With the focussing help of the Encyclical Mystici Corporis, Father Rea 
has thrown valuable light on that real participation in His priesthood 
by all the members of Christ, and, so setting in sharper light the priest- 
liness of the Catholic layman, has done the liturgical movement in Amer- 
ica signal service. GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 
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